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NOTES AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday. at Amen House, Warwick Square, 
E.c.4. (Telephone: City 2604). Subscrip- 
tions £2 2s. a year. U.S.A. $10, includ- 
ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and 
two cloth gears | cases, or £1 lis. 4d. a year, 
U.S.A. $8.50 (without binding cases) should be 
sent to the manager, at the above address. 


Memorabilia. 


EVERAL interesting thirteenth-century 
objects figure in the Antiquaries Journal 
for July. One is an equestrian aquamanile 
or water-ewer, described by Dr. Philip 
Nelson, F.S.A. It is of bronze, one of those 
—dating 1270-1350—which pour the water 
from an aperture in the forehead of the 
horse. It is of the type which has the rider’s 
head and body turned to one side, and would 
appear unique in this being the near side of 
his mount. His surcoat as well as the trap- 
pings of the horse are lavishly decorated with 
chevrons and groups of dots; and he wears 
a low crown, which is in reality an ingenious 
device to frame a lid, now lost. The illustra- 
tion shows the horse, as Dr. Nelson says, 
standing ‘‘in a pleasing attitude of alert- 
ness ’’; it must have looked even more impres- 
sive when, from the five projecting eyes on its 
breast-band, depended five kite-shaped shields. 
This aquamanile is of German work, and was 
found in Norway—war-loot, it is suggested, 
from the days of Gustavus Adolphus. It 
measures ll}ins. in length and 123ins. in 
height. 

Dr. Nelson, again, describes under ‘ Notes ’ 
a beautiful thirteenth-century processional 
cross, which may be of Limousin origin, or 
possibly have been made in northern Spain. 
The figure of Our Lord is crowned not with 
thorns but as King, so far conforming to the 
earlier type of cross; on the other hand, the 
legs are crossed and the feet held by a single 
nail, which is characteristic of the later type. 
The date is c, 1270. At the ends of the cross 
on the reverse are the symbols of the four 
evangelists; the eagle of St. John occupies 
the head, holding a lettered scroll which, 
instead of the IN PRINCIPIO ERAT, bears the 
letters of the angelic salutation, and would 
appear to show that the engraver had a 
special devotion to the Blessed Virgin. 
Another beautiful detail on the reverse is a 
three-quarter length figure of Our Lord 
placed instead of the Agnus Dei at the central 











point of the cross; He is represented as a 
youth holding a closed book in His left hand, 
and giving His blessing with the right. Are 
not representations of Him with a book rare? 
In September of last year at Rabley Heath, 
Hertfordshire, while ground inside a new 
glasshouse was being trenched, there was 
found, standing upright in the ground, a 
thirteenth-century pottery vessel which had 
a broken iron stirrup and a spindle-whorl of 
red clay inside it; the find is described by our 
correspondent Mr. H. C. Andrews, F.S.A., 
and the objects are discussed by Mr. G. C. 
Dunning, F.S.A. The stirrup—which shows 
traces of silver inlay—is of the type developed 
during the continuance of paganism in East 
Prussia during the thirteenth century. 


R. G. F. James, writing from St. Andrew’s 
College, Newtown, New South Wales, 
Australia, sends us word of the foundation 
of a Journal of Australian and New Zealand 
Historical Studies, with a leaflet setting out 
its programme and policy. The founders are 
a group of University Professors, Lecturers, 
Librarians and Teachers, and it will be seen 
that the Organizing Committee, which repre- 
sents them is drawn from an adequately 
wide area. A main subject with which the 
Journal will deal is the History of Australia 
and New Zealand viewed under the aspects of 
Discovery and Exploration ; Economic Expan- 
sion; and Constitutional Development, 
whether local, state or federal; with which 
will go the History of Migration and of Cul- 
tural Development. Other divisions of study 
to be treated are the general philosophy of 
history, and problems of historiography; 
inter-Commonwealth relations; and the his- 
torical background of South Pacific affairs. 
Results of recent research, reports on methods 
of history teaching, lists of Historical MSS. 
acquired by public institutions since 1 Jan., 
1937, and note of the migrations of such MSS. 
are among the particular topics to which 
attention will be given. Articles likely to 
remain of permanent value for reference, and 
bibliographical surveys, are desired. 

The Journal will appear twice yearly—pro- 
bably in April and October; the subscription 
rate will not exceed 5s. (Australian) per 
issue. Anyone interested in this programme 
(and we cordially hope it will command 
steady and wide-spread interest) is asked to 
communicate with Mr. G. F. James at the 
address given above, 

We learn from him that the Mitchell 
Library, Sydney, has now completed its list 
of MSS. 
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Literary and Historical | 
Notes. 


MR. PEPYS AND GARDENS. 


(From THE PAPERS OF THE LATE EDWIN 
CHAPPELL. ) 


THERE seems to have been something of a 

garden attached to the Navy Board 
official residence in Seething Lane, but I do 
not remember any reference to its cultivation. 
There are, however, several accounts of visits 
to the gardens of other people in Samuel 
Pepys’s immortal Diary :— 

1661 July 22. So by degrees till I come to 
Hatfield . . . and after dinner _ though 
weary I walked all alone to the Vineyard 
which is now a very beautiful place again; an 
coming back I met with Mr. Looker, my Lord’s 
gardener (a friend of Mr. Eglin’s), who showed 
me the house, the chappell with brave pictures, 
and, above all, the gardens, such as I never 
saw in all my life; nor so good flowers, nor so 
great gooseberrys, as big as nutmegs. 

1666 June 25. Mrs. Pen carried us to two 
gardens at Hackny, (which I every day grow 
more and more in love with), Mr. Drake’s one, 
where the garden is good, and house and the 

rospect admirable; the other my Lord 

rooke’s, where the gardens are much better, 
but the house not so good, nor the prospect good 
at all. But the gardens are excellent; and here 
I first saw oranges grow: some green, some 
half, some a quarter, and some full ripe, on 
the same tree, and one fruit of the same tree 
do come a year or two after the other. I pulled 
off a little one by stealth (the man being mighty 
curious of them) and eat it, and it was just 
as other little green small oranges are; as big 
as half the end of my little finger. Here were 
also great variety of other exotique plants, and 
several labarinths, and a pretty aviary. 

On the whole I think Pepys was more im- 
pressed by the works of Man than by those 
of Nature. Mr, Povey’s house impressed 
him very much indeed, but there is no men- 
tion of a garden. When he visited Audley 
End the house and cellars get special men- 
tion, but all we are told of the garden is :— 

1667 Oct. 8. And then to the garden, and 
there eat many grapes, and took some with us. 

John Evelyn’s garden receives more than 
one allusion :— 

1665 May 5. After dinner to Mr. Evelyn’s; he 
being abroad, we walked in his garden, and a 
lovely noble ground he hath indeed. And 
among other rarities, a hive of bees, so as 
being hived in glass, you may see the bees 





making their honey and combs’ mighty 
pleasantly, 
And so away to Mr. Evelyn’s 


1665 Oct. 5. 
. . And here he showed me his gardens, 








which are for variety of evergreens, and hedge 
of holly, the finest things I ever saw in my 
life. Thence in his coach to Greenwich, and 
there to my office, all the way having fine dis. 
course of trees and the nature of vegetables, 

On another occasion trees were a topic of 
conversation : — 

1668/9 Feb. 15. At the ’Change I did at m 
bookseller’s shop accidentally fall into talk 
with Sir Samuel Tuke about trees, and Mr, 
Evelyn’s garden. 

So far I have been concerned with his re- 
marks about the gardens of others ; the follow. 
ing are all that I have been able to find about 
his own: 

1667 Oct. 9. And come to Brampton at about 
noon, and there find my father and sister and 
brother all well; and here laid up our things, 
and up and down to see the garden with my 
father, and the house, and do altogether find 
it very pretty; especially the little parlour and 
the summer-houses in the garden, only the wall 
do want greens upon it, and the house is too 
low-roofed; ... 

After the Diary, when he was living at 
Derby House, it seems as though he took 
more interest in his own garden as the two 
following postscripts to letters will show: 

P.S. to. letter of 1674/5 Feb. 23 to Madam 
Turner of Deptford :— 

Pray direct ye Bearer to St R. Browne’s with 
a Lre [Letter] and a few Orange-trees which I 
have desired him to give houseroome to, till 
they be fit to set out in my Garden here. 

P.S. to letter of 1674/5 Feb. 23 to St R. Browne 
at Deptford :— : : 

This is soctmgentes with my Orange-trees 
for ye trouble whereof you must trust me till 
I next waite on you. 


The next allusion gives room for specula- 
tion, but I suppose it refers to Brampton:— 


Admiralty Letter No. 3019 of 1676 July 4 to 
Sir Thomas Allin, concerning the erection of 
lights at Lowestoft :— 

... 1 am in their name to desire that you 
will in the first place thoroughly inform your- 
self and us in the title we may and shall have 
to the ground on which the said lights shall 
respectively stand. Which I the rather men- 
tion from our Brethren’s telling me that the 
lord of the manor is willing to give it cost free. 
Which, though we are obliged to him for his 
kindness in, yet if it fall out to be upon @ 
common, I have known in my own case where 
IT have with the lord’s leave planted trees for 
my convenience upon a common, which the 
commoners have ever been at their pleasure 
threatening to cut down, and sometimes not 
spared in the humour to do so. 

The next extract is from Mr. Drinkwater’s 
‘ Pepys’ and is part of a letter from the Rev. 
John Turner to Pepys:— 

Eynesbury 1696/7 Mar. 4. Just now I hada 
messenger from my Lord Sandwich desiring 
that I should write to you and request in my 
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Lord’s name that you will please to graunt his 
Lordship leave to cut down the top of an hedge 
of. yours in Brampton tield which hinders his 
Lordship’s prospect. . . . Sir, my Lord also 
requires me to request of you a word or two 
in answer to his Lordship’s desire that upon 
our graunt he may trim 3 or 4 yards of the 
i. in right season of the year. 

Only four years before his death Pepys 
makes it quite clear that he had never inter- 
ested himself much in gardening for reasons 
given below, for he wrote to Dr. Charlett as 
follows :— 

1699 April 27. I am not wholly unfurnished 
of Books of Plants, and 2 or 3 not common 
Ones; but it being a Study that my Manner 
and the Scene of my Life have kept mee all- 
together a Stranger to (I speake it with 
regrett) I have not beene Maister of Dr. Mor- 
rison’s former Part, and thinke it too late in 
the Day to bee now setting out upon a Journy 
of that Length. 

I very much regret that I cannot conclude 
this article with any information as to 
whether the Brampton garden wall ever got 
greens on it. 

Donatp DALE. 


CHRIST CHURCH, WESTMINSTER. 
(See clvii, 116; clxii. 42; clxiii. 397; 
clxiv. 239, 403.) 

T the second reference I noted that the 

sexton of St. Margaret’s, and of Christ 
Church, Westminster, William Enne Need- 
ham, who was appointed sexton in April, 
1846, made a survey of the “‘ New church- 
yard,’’ as it was called, in the Broadway, 
and compiled a list of personal names. He 
does not make it clear whether he copied only 
from gravestones extant in 1846-7; but in 
view of the large number of burials that he 
relates to some of the grave-spaces it is prob- 
able that he had other sources of information, 
and may have copied also from coffin-plates 
disturbed by fresh burials. |The original 
Broadway Chapel was pulled down in 1842, 
and a new building on the site was dedicated 
as Christ Church by Bishop Blomfield on 
Dec. 14, 1843. These operations may have 
caused havoc among the churchyard memo- 
tials, as it will be noticed that Needham does 
not record any names from the inscriptions 
that I copied at the reference clxiv. 240. As 
already related, the memorials inside the old 
chapel, many of them of great heraldic inter- 
est, have vanished, with one exception (clxiv. 
3). The only graveyard memorials that 
can now be seen consist of four altar tombs, 
ene east and three west of the pathway from 
Caxton Street to Victoria Street, and a few 








| 








ledger stones laid down in the bays between 
the buttresses of the church. A sketch of the 
history of the churchyard is given at the 
reference clxiv. 240. 

Needham’s jottings are written in an exer- 
cise book of unruled paper, labelled ‘‘ Christ 
Church ” (MS.H. 22,881). He has drawn 
a plan of the graveyard, and divided it into 
sections of 20ft. by 25ft., distinguished by 
letters and numbers, and adds an index to 
the sections. The grave-spaces are indicated 
by outlines of coffins, within which he writes 
the names of persons buried in each grave. 
For his coffins I have substituted numbers, 
and it will be understood that the names 
under a number refer to the same grave. In 
all but a few instances he gives surnames 
only, and frequently no dates. His earliest 
date is 1692. The names may afford clues to 
genealogists. Fragmentary as his notes are, 
they represent the only attempt made, so far 
as I know (with the exceptions of the few 
names noted at the reference clxiii. 387), to 
record these long since vanished memorials: 








1. Corbitt, 1846 20. Macpherson, 1846 
2. Brookman, 1846 | aa , 1847 
3. Walton, 1846 | , . 
Holland, os 21. Callan, 
(over child) 22. Thomas, 
4. Simpson, 1846 Jones, 
Porter, 1847 | 23. Newberry, 
Harris, ” | 24. Atkinson, 1847 
5. Rendell, 1847 | Smally, 
Markell, Askew, 1847 
Markell, Dailey, 
Latree, 25, Hart, 1847 
6. Reardon, 1847 | Gothard, 
7. Ward, 1847 | 26. Smith, 1847 
8. Lawrence, 1801 | 27. Wood, 1804 
Jones, 1833 Harris, 1828 
9. Waidgley, 1846 Reynolds, — 1832 
Greenwood, 1847 28. Kindney, 1847 
10. Cook, 1846 | 29. Harragan, 1847 
Cook, 1847 | 39. Martin, 1847 
11. Grant, 1847 | 31. Williams, _1847 
12. Vezey, 1847 Harragan, 
Leadbetter, Agher, 1847 
13. Murray, 1847 Owen, ” 
Fletcher, Lewis, 
14. Davis, 1847 32. Young, 1770 
15. Townsend, 1847 | 33. Gale, — 1805, 1816 
Williams, | 34. Gale, 1842, 1846 
16. Price, 1847 | 35. Marvin, 1847 
Chapman, | 36. Woollen, 
17. Dewey, 1847 | 387. Durassus, 
Elkes, | 38. Hudson, 1847 
18. Fletcher, 1847 | 39. Haywood, 
19. Bocage, | 40. Affleck, 1764, 
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Dunton, 1809, 1816 
Brown, 


Carpenter, rm 


1795 | 
. Steinler, 1804, 1811 
51. 
52. 


Hughes, 

Kendrick, 

Gompertz, 

. Meedle, 

N isbet, 

Baker, 1733, 1757 
. Perry, 1773 
. Mitcham, 1847 
- Cooper, 1806 | 
. Mitcham, 1847 

Fixen, 

. Mason, 1847 
Nash, 

Allen, 1847 

Gaw, 1847 
- Hannever, 1759 
- Woolston, 1826 
. Buble, 1837 
. Hanwell, 

. Muratroy, 1770, 

1775 

Budd (?), 1816 
. Doddemede, 1846 

Blackhall, 

Wheelley, 

Dobson, 1846 
. Farrington, 1846 

Fitzgerald, a 

Mason, “ 

. Ellard, 1846 
Wren ea 
Burkin, “ 
Willmot, 1847 
Busby, ss 

. Jones, 1846 
Stokes, ss 
Jones, 1847 
Eaton, 1846 
Robins, 1846 
Pilkington, > 
Foley, 1847 
Wells, 

Macdonald, 1846 
Wright 1847 
Randall, ja 


17— | 


Shephard, 
Collier, 1770, 1777 
McDonald, 1819 | 
Rainton, 1811 
. Jones, 
Johnston, 1787, 
1809 
Thorne, 1815 


78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
. Sidney, 
84. 


85. 
86. 
87. 


88. 
89. 


90. 


91. 


92. 
93. 
94, 
95. 
96. 


97. 


98. 


99. 


100. 


102. 


Callagan, 
Finnagin, 
Stone, 


Clark, 
Hammock, 
Hackell, 


Illingworth, 


Hill, 
Ryan, 
Burnham, 
Burns, 


Simpson, 
Trench, 
Ryan, 
Callan, 
Miller, 


Sheldrake, 
Williams, 
Young, 
bucks, 
Hamly n, 
Sey mour, 
Giles, 

Par ‘tington, 
Lasom, 
Bolton, 
Buckle, 
Lewis, 


Woodwe ard, 
Wyatt, 
Carter, 
Byrn, 
Glaswill, 
Tyler, 

Fox, 
Sandell, 
Connor, 
Crowther, 
Humphries, 
Thompson, 
Benton, 
Johnson, 
Reardon, 
Wealley’ 
Barkwith, 
Kemshead, 
McNeil, 
Roles, 
Wild, 
Roser, 


(?) 


. Martin, 
Howes, 
Scotton, 
Ray, 
Ray, 


Howe, 


1847 

(top of children) 

77. Stevenson, 
G 


- 


1846 
1847 
1847 
1847 
1847 
1847 
1847 
1847 
1847 


1846 
1847 


1847 
1847 


1797 
1847 
1847 


1847 
1847 
1847 
1847 
1847 
1847 
1847 


1847 


1847 


| 103, 


| 104. 








112. 


11 


w 


114, 


115. 
116. 


117. 


118. 


119. 


121, 


124. 


Goddard, 


Martin, 
F letcher, 
Tunstell, 
Archer, 
Johnson, 


. Thompson, 
. Smith, 


Jenkins, 
Fewkes, 
Connor, 


7. Sullivan, 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 


Howard, 
Pullin, 
Chiddy, 
Wilde, 
Arnold, 


Crookman, 
Brown, 


Querney, 


- Bradbury, 


Gandy, 
Martin, 
Garner, 
Smith, 
Reason, 
Walker, 
Clark, 
Adkins, 
Darton, 
Glover, 
Harrod, 
Stirrup, 


Chambers, 


Judd, 
Hankin, 
Webb, 
Nolan, 


. Prosser, 


Simcock, 
Bridgen, 
Hickey, 
Hookw yay, 


Ellis, 
Walmsley, 
Westley, 
Hodgson, 
Peckham, 
Andrews, 
Randall, 
Wilsea, 


. Brine, 


Ww isenden, 


- Hill, 


Wi Isden, 

Tilly, 

Cox, 

Hardwick, 
708s, 

Kelly, 

Tidmarsh, 


1847 


1847 
1847 


1847 
1847 
1847 
1847 


1847 
1847 


1847 


1847 
1847 


1847 


1847 


1847 


1847 


1847 


1847 


1847 

















_ 
iw) 
—_ 


141. 


142. 
143. 
144, 
145. 


446. 


14 


“I 


148. 


oo 
2 > 
= 


151. 


152. 


153. 
154. 


156. 
157. 


5. Deneham, 


Sabine, 
Smith, 
Faires, 


- Hunt, 


Whitehead, 
Murphy, 


- Burney, 
- Willement, 


Adeney, 


. Balding, 
. Farthingale, 
D 


owell, 
Denham, 


- Macsparran, 
132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 


Whitehorn, 
King, 
Colyer, 
Stephens, 
Garroty 
Bowden, 
Jones, 
Wright, 


Boucher, 
Doran, 


Kennett, 
Marles, 
Jones, 
Harvey, 
Pierrepont, 
Rush, 
Strike, 


Barrell, 
Humphrey, 


Westbrook, 


- Thornton, 


White, 


os 


9. Musgrave, 
. Cowley, 


Andrews, 
Barry, 
%” 


” 


Clarke, 
Fache, 
Clarke, 
Harvey, 
Lockhart, 
Pywell, 


- Milner, 


Darby, 
Baswick, 


Houghton, 
Grant, 


1774 
1846 
1847 


1768 
1749 
1788 
1833 


1820 
1825 


1844 
1847 


1798 


1846 
1843 


1847 
184i 


1845 
1847 


1848 








169. 
170. 
171. 


12, 
173. 


174, | 


175. 


176. 


177, 


i78. 


179. 











1774 
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1847 


1768 
1749 
1788 
1820 
1825 


1844 
1847 
1798 
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MS. H.22,881 (Needham’s notebook). 

Plan of churchyard extended from Need- 
ham’s notebook (Box 51, No. 22). 

Prints from the Gardner Collection, which 
include views of churchyard, viz. : 

N.W. and N.E. views of Broadway Chapel 
(25a, 25n). 

Broadway 
Sketched by 
(No, 23). 

Do. by do., from S.W. (No. 24). 

New Chapel at Westminster, Nov. 9, 1711. 
Plan of the original chapel. (No. 26a, 26x). 

Deeds relating to Broadway Burial Ground. 
(Parcel No. 3304, in ‘A Catalogue of West- 
minster Records,’ by John Edward Smith, 
F.S.A., Vestry Clerk, 1900). 


All these items are archived at the West- 
minster Public Library, except the last which 
is now being catalogued by the Record De- 
partment of the Westminster City Council. I 
am indebted to the Council’s staff for facilities 
afforded, 


Chapel from N.E., 
Robert Blemmell 


1817. 
Schnebbelie. 


G. W. Wricnt. 








“THE POET’: SOME NOTES oN 
TENNYSON’S EARLY POEM. 


*“(\OLDEN Clime.’’ Glaucus in ‘ Endy- 

mion ’ tells how Circe immersed his fine 
existence ‘‘ in a golden clime.’’ Both in sound 
and in sense the word ‘‘ golden ”’ suggests 
what is rich and beautiful. (Notice how 
cunningly Shelley has reinforced the different 
vowel effect of ‘‘ silver,’’ in ‘‘ Keen as are the 
arrows of that silver sphere’ but ‘‘ Like a 
glow-worm golden.’”’) Golden  slumbers, 
golden spring, the golden rhapsodies of Mil- 
ton’s music, even opinions, sayings and 
opportunities, are familiar to everybody, 
When poets have such a word to play with, we 
know what to expect. Pindar could always 
be appealed to, with his golden olive and 
golden health, until the usage became estab- 
lished in English. Ruskin admitted over- 
using the word in his descriptions. The poet’s 
nature finds all his surroundings rich and 
beautiful. 

‘* Hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, the love 
of love.’”? Tennyson is quite clear as tc his 
own meaning; a poet hates hatred, and s0 on. 
Just as Pitsaeus said of Leland Odium in odio 
habuit. But Saintsbury, holding a brief for 
the alma sdegnosa, will not have it so. He 
takes ‘‘ hate of hate ’’ and the rest to be extra- 
superlative, passions intensified in the poet, 
and actually suggests that the other view com- 
mits the poet to the bad thing himself. As if 
such a paradox were not perfectly effective. 
Yet another sense has been given to the words. 
The epitaph written by W. J. Fox for C. R. 
Pemberton (d. 1840) ends, ‘‘ He won for him- 
self from the world only the poet’s dower, 
‘ The hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, the love 
of love,’ ’’ clearly meaning hate felt by hateful 

eople, scorn felt by the scornful, the love of 
overs, 

“ Scorn.’’? Bacon praises Solomon‘s ‘‘Scorn- 
ful men ensnare a city,’’ making light of 
dangers, despising rumours, inviting counsel 
and delay. 

‘He saw. . .’’ God’s three great mysteries 
—eternal life, evil, the individual ego—were 
revealed to him. Tennyson was himself much 
exercised about ‘‘ the abysmal deeps of per- 
sonality.’’ 

““ The secretest walks of fame.”’ 
recondite works of great writers. 

‘“‘ Arrows.’’ So Pindar had swift shafts in 
his quiver, that spoke plain to the wise alone. 
Chaucer has ‘‘ The arwes of thy crabbed elo- 
quence.’’ Emerson writing to Carlyle about 
Chartism says, ‘‘ As the words are barbed 
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and feathered, the memory of man cannot 
choose but carry them whithersoever men 
go.” In Wordsworth’s Ode (1816) the “‘ un- 
wearied arrow’’ that told the world about 
Waterloo had an even wider range than 
Tennyson’s. 

“lame ’’ and motion are easily associated. 
The angel in Rossetti’s ‘ Annunciation’ has 
flames under his feet. There is also a sugges- 
tion of the ancient malleolus, a fire-headed 
missile used for burning ships and other wood- 
work. 

“Indian reed.’”? A _ blow-pipe, such as 
Montezuma used against birds and rabbits. 

‘« Silver tongue.’’ Sylvester, writing of his 
poem, says: 

my stentorian song, 
With warbled echoes of a silver tongue, 
Shall brim [fierce] be heard from India even 
to Spain. 
—a rather odd coincidence. ‘‘ Silver sound ”’ 
is very common, but Peter in ‘Romeo and 
Juliet ’ found it necessary to ask the meaning, 
and was told it meant sweet. Even more 
scandalised was Chapelle, at a reading of 
Boileau’s ‘ Lutrin,’ by the line: 
Les cloches dans les airs de leur voix argen- 
tine, 
and being accused of tipsiness replied, ‘‘ I am 
not so much intoxicated with wine as you are 
with your own verses.’’ 

“ Fierce.’’ Cp. Udall’s version of Erasmus’s 
‘Apophthegms,’ ‘‘ He had a _ cross-bow so 
good of casting, that it would send a bolt or 
a quarrel of such a fierceness, as no man alive 
could believe or think.’”’ John Rolland, 
“His haulk also was so fierce in her flight.”’ 

“Calpe unto Caucasus.’’ All over Europe. 
So Sylvester says that the soul can fly ‘‘ from 
Calpe to Imaus.’’ Tennyson’s poet was 
apparently an ancient, as America is ex- 
cluded from his influence. Cp. Chaucer, 
“ Betwix this and the mount of Caucasus.’’ 
ws field of vision is ‘from China to 

eru.”’ 

“Light and vagrant melodies.’’ If this is 
not merely picturesque detail, the music of the 
poet’s arrows will be a vague sense of pleasure 
in undiscriminating hearers. 

‘* Arrow-seeds ’’ of the dandelion (‘‘ a flower 
all gold’’), more parachute than arrow in 
form, but, as gardeners know, borne far by 
the wind, lively in germination, and difficult 
of extraction when established. 

In ‘Gareth and Lynette’ a bright shield 


is compared to a ten-thousand-fold dandelion, | 
the flower that blows a sheaf of after arrow- 
ets,’’ 


“Fruitful wit.” 


The fertile soil of apt 
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hearers’ minds. Cp. the Parable of the 
Sower. It is the object of “‘ cleaving.’’ 


‘Took root.’? In his first letter to his 
future wife. Browning wrote, ‘“‘ Into me it 
has gone, and part of me it has become, this 
great living poetry of yours, not a flower of 
which but took root and grew.’’ Horace Wal- 
pole, sending to West his lines ‘ Seeds of 
Poetry and Rhymes,’ has a different meta- 
phor, comparing them to the eggs of insects 
borne, as naturalists assume, by the wind. 
Shelley, again, asks the West Wind to 

Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 

Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth; 
which is more like Carlyle’s notion of a de- 
posit of intellectual peat. Hazlitt says, ‘‘ the 
poet’s cemetery is the human mind, in which 
he sows the seed of never-ending thought ”’; 
and William Morris has part of Tennyson’s 
simile: 

This I know 

That <—eemee tales the wind would seem to 

ow 

From place to place, e’en as the feathery seed 

Is borne across the sea to help the need 

Of barren isles. 

‘* Stately blooms.’’ A well-grown dandelion 
is a fine object. Hartley Coleridge imagines 
a botanist from Owhyhee bearing 

the milky mother of white down 

Back to his isle, a golden gift superb; 
and Hurdis quaintly compares it to 

A college vouth who flashes for a day 

All gold [Tennyson’s phrase] anon he doffs 

his gaudy suit, 

Touched by the magic hand of some grave 

Bishop, 

And all at once, by commutation strange, 

Becomes a reverend divine, 
with globous wig. 

‘‘ Breathing.’’ The sense of ‘ fragrant ”’ 
probably derives from Milton’s 

And ye, the breathing roses of the wood, 

Fair silver-buskined nymphs, 
though he seems to mean “ animate.’’ Dry- 
den says that sweets repair from the “ breath- 
ing souls”? of flowers; Pope, followed by 
Gray, has ‘‘ the breathing rose,’’ and Words- 
worth ‘“‘ breathing flowers.”’ 

‘* Hope and youth.”” Cp. “‘ young hope- 
ful.’’ Shelley delighted in the combination, 
e.g., ‘‘ Hope and Youth are children of one 
mother, even Love.’’ Keats writes: 

A young man’s heart, by Heaven’s blessing, is 

A wide world, where a thousand new-born 


mg 
Empurple fresh the melancholy blood; 


Wordsworth, ‘‘a child... Brings hope 
with it, and forward-looking thoughts ”’ ; 
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Johnson, ‘‘ Youth is the time of enterprise 
and hope.’’ 

‘*So many minds... .’’ The seed-simile, 
which leaves a last trace in the next stanza, 
is here abandoned for the rather vaguer notion 
of the poet’s illuminating power. 

‘* Heaven flowed.’’ The mystery of ‘‘ in- 
fluence ’’ suggests the old theory of a subtle 
fluid from the stars which guided character 
and events on earth.” 

“Rites and forms.’’ Cp. ‘‘ The knots that 
tangle human creeds.’’ Tennyson was no 
ritualist. even in the minor affairs of life. 

‘‘There was no blood upon her maiden 
robes.’” The French Revolution was often in 
Tennyson’s thoughts. The ‘evil dreams of 
power ’’ would be such as Napoleon carried 
into effect; John Sterling denied him even 
dishonest wisdom, which would be a contra- 
diction in terms; dishonest prudence he had, 
acuteness in practice, not in thought; and 
Wordsworth’s sonnet rejects battles as a 
school of wisdom. 


” 


G. G. L. 


HE NOUN ‘“ RUTH.”—While hideous 
neologisms are daily promoted to print, 
this simple, lovely word seems to have become 
archaic, or even obsolete among common 
writers who have no regard for English and 
probably have never heard of it. In verse it 
supplies a rhyme for “ truth,’’ being derived 
from the old word ‘‘ rue,’’ a noun still fami- 
liar as a verb. So William Morris writes in 
the ‘ Earthly Paradise’ and the section of it 
entitled ‘ The Land Hast of the Sun’ of 
a lovely look 
Mingled with utmost love and ruth 
And knowledge of the hidden truth. 
“‘Ruth” has produced both “ ruthful”’ 
‘‘ ruthless’? but modern usage has preserved 
the latter only. Both appear as variant 
readings in ‘ Richard III,’ IV. ii. 5, where 
the murder of the little Princes is called 
‘this piece of ruthless butchery ’’ (Oxford 
text), Shakespeare uses ‘‘ ruth ’’ three times 
only in the plays. It comes in the Gar- 
dener’s talk to the Queen of Richard III; in 
‘ Troilus and Cressida ”’ : 
Spur them to faithful work, rein them from 
ruth, 
and in ‘ Coriolanus’: 
Would the nobility lay aside their ruth 
And let me use my sword. 
But ‘‘ruth’’ does not appear, as it well 
might, in the greater tragedies and only once 
in the Sonnets, in no. cxxxii., which plays on 
pitying eyes, 








Looking with pretty ruth upon my fame, 
a is fond of it and Milton’s use jn 
‘ Lycidas’ 

Look homeward, Angel, now and melt with 

ruth, 
is beautiful. Scott is a reviver of old words 
and in ‘ Marmion,’ Canto ii., 19, confronts 
the guilty Constance de Beverley with the 
blind Abbot of Saint Cuthbert’s, 
Upon whose wrinkled brow alone, 
Nor ruth, nor mercy’s trace is shown. 

‘Ivanhoe,’ chap. xxxiii., recovers an old 
phrase in Rebecca’s plea, “ Have ruth on 
me, and let me go.’’ A still stranger revival 
is that of Dickens in the Prologue he wrote 
to Marston’s play of ‘The Patrician’s 
Daughter,’ given in a letter to Macready of 
Nov. 7, 1842: 

Read, he writes, 

How social usage has the pow’r to change 

Good thoughts to evil; in its highest range 

To cramp the noble soul, and turn to ruth 

The kindling impulse of our glorious youth. 

Ruth meaning “ pity ”? would not do here, 
and the word is used in the sense of ‘‘ calam- 
ity, ruin.’’ It had not been so used accord- 
ing to the ‘N.E.D.’ since 1647, but I expect 
that Dickens got it from Elizabethan drama, 
as oddly enough, on the day I was reading 
his Prologue, I came across it twice in Mar- 
lowe’s ‘ Dido.’ 

W. H. J. 


‘PMMA’ AS JANE AUSTEN’S SATIRE 

ON HERSELF. — The welcome news 
that we are to have a book on the satirical art 
of Jane Austen suggests that a note on the 
interpretation of ‘ Emma ’ might be in order 
at this time. 

For many years the present writer has felt 
that the peculiar deliciousness of ‘Emma’ 
lies in its being probably an example of that 
most civilised form of satire, satire upon self. 
In the single nuclear motif of the novels that 
she had written before ‘ Emma,’ Jane Austen, 
in the réle of omniscient author, had been 
deciding who should marry whom to enjoy 4 
reasonably blissful and companionable matri- 
mony, while in the elaborate fringes she had 
been indulging in laughter at foolish folk and 
romantic novelists. The owner of a positive, 
truly comical sense of humour, she must some 
time have turned her all-perceiving eyes from 
match-makers like the models for Mrs. Ben- 
net and Mrs. Norris upon herself and_her 
own career as match-maker in fiction. Then 
was the plot of ‘ Emma’ conceived. 

Now satirist of herself, she asked how one 
Jane Austen could really have known that 
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the couples she had blessed and certified for 
hymeneal incorporation because of their intel- 
lectual and emotional similarities and com- 

Jementaries would have turned out in life to 

any happier than the abundant examples 
of accomplished marriages she had with her 
own eyes seen and in her novels shown to be 
failures in companionship. Might there not 
be reasons for suspecting that her highly re- 
garded intuition could be quite as erroneous 
and pretentious as human judgments so 
obviously tended to be? 

That is why the heroine, Emma Wood- 
house, is conceived as one who fancies her- 
self, and is widely believed, to be infallible 
in her insight into the secret affections of 
men and women, and who acts upon her intui- 
tion by pairing those she is certain would 
efiect tranquil, comfortable marriages. 
Emma’s intuitive penetration and her zest 
for pairing others are almost farcically ridi- 
caled as they are shown leading to blunder 
after blunder of judgment. 

Recall how Emma severs Harriet’s affec- 
tin from the Mr. Martin whom Harriet 
marries after Emma finally. has been cured 
of her delusion. Emma &4lso believes mis- 
takenly that the clergyman; Mr. Elton, 
wishes to make Harriet his wife, and encour- 
ages Harriet to cherish the prospect of 
honouring and obeying Mr. Elton. She is 
fooled into taking the flirtations of Frank 
Churchill seriously, and into becoming 
fondish of him. She is wrong when she 
thinks Jane Fairfax must have had goings 
on with her employer, Mr. Dixon, and is in 
error again when she decides that an under- 
standing links Jane and Mr. Knightley. 
Under the impression, again a false one, that 
Harriet is gratefully fond of Frank, she 
encourages Harriet unwillingly to dream of 
Mr. Knightley, who is the real unnamed idol 
whom Harriet worships. 

The last touch completing the self-satire 
occurs in the episodes that tell us how Emma 
is halted in the exercise of her imaginative, 
but not authoritative, powers by the neve 
that she loves Knightley and wants him as a 
husband for herself. As soon as she realises 
how strong and real is her yearning for 
marriage with the man she loves, she appre- 
ciates how chimerical have been her plan- 
nings in the past to mate other people. And 
when her future as a married woman is 
assured, she resigns forever all agencies for 
Hymen. 

This climax of the novel illustrates such a 





Tare union between satirical and sincerely | 


revelational art as belongs to only the finest 
creative writing. All along, Jane Austen 
has been laughing at herself for having been 
just as determined and fallible a match- 
maker in her fiction as any of those she had 
satirized as occurring in life. And then she 
exposes with quieter amusement the fact that 
all her fictional matings were only the sub- 
stitute products her romantic energies had 
formed for want of opportunity to gain the 
really desired thing, marriage with a man 
whom she could sincerely admire and love, and 
who loved her despite her human errors. 

In all her novels Jane Austen was a roman- 
tic at the core, repeating in the main motzf, 
with a supremely skilful variation of pattern, 
the dream-come-true plot of a happy marriage 
developing despite obstacles. But in ‘Emma,’ 
still using the same formula with a brilliant 
new farcical arrangement of the design, she 
laughs at her romantic matings, and then, 
in developing their real cause, she confesses 
the romantic wish that thrills her own heart. 


Ernest Bott. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH.—tThese, of course, 

were used centuries ago, but I do not think 
that an advertisement, as early as the follow- 
ing, is often seen. It appears as the second 
of only two notices on the last printed page 
of Rider (1720) ‘ British Merlin,’ following 
*Squire’s Grand Elixir, or The Great 
Restorative of the World.” 

Artificial Teeth set in so well, as to eat with 
them, and not to be discover’d from natural 
nor to be taken out at Night, as is by some 
falsely suggested; but may be worn Years 
together. They are an ornament to the Mouth, 
and help the Speech: Also Teeth clean’d and 
drawn by John Watts Operator, who applies 
himself wholly to the said Business, and lives 
in Racquet-Court, Fleet-street; in London. 


Hersert Soutuam. 


” RK ”’; ‘“CAULK.’’—In a lost-horse ad- 

vertisement in the Connecticut Courant 
for June 19, 1786, appear the words: ‘‘ he 
has no particular aah except a bunch on one 
of his fore feet just above his hoof, where 
he was corked.’’ This is for ‘‘ caulk,’’ “‘ the 
spur projecting from a horse-shoe.’’ An im- 
perfect stride or gait often caused a calk to 
injure the opposite foot. It was always 
called ‘‘ corking ’’ in Nebraska when I was a 
boy. And on the schoolground when some- 
one stumbled at play, he would say, “I 
corked myself.’’ 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ICTORIAN BOOK ILLUSTRATORS.— 
Who was the most prolific book and 
magazine illustrator of Victorian times? I 
have recently seen it stated that Gilbert’s out- 
put was at least as great as that of Leech, 
Cruikshank and ‘‘ Phiz”’ combined. 


EpGar Syers. 


ENIMORE COOPER: TWO QUERIES 
—1l. In ‘The Spy’ Fenimore Cooper 
introduces a man of that sort for whose ex- 
ploits he claims substantial accuracy. He 
heard of him from the chairman of a special 
and secret committee designed to defeat Eng- 
lish penetration among the young republicans. 
This detail is recorded in the Introduction he 
added to the novel in the ‘ Mohawk Edition ’ 





of his Works. In general he asserts his 
accuracy as a depicter of early American 
history. 


But ‘ The Spy’ has one curious figure of 
which he says nothing and which can hardly, 
one supposes, be other than a sheer invention. 
The story begins with the close of 1780, when 
the English under Sir Henry Clinton held 
New York and the adjacent county of West- 
chester was overrun by the English and 
American forces alike, being neutral ground 
not steadily dominated by either side. This 
region includes the house of an Englishman, 
and he receives at the same time his son, an 
English officer, and a stranger called Harper, 
who has a ‘‘tall and extremely graceful 
form ’’ and wears his own hair in a military 
style. During his stay of two days Harper 
is markedly reserved, does not explain who 
he is, and creates suspicion by showing inter- 
est in the Spy, who is really in secret working 
for the American cause. Harper then disap- 
pears for some time, but later plays a beau 
réle in helping the escape of the English 
officer when he is held by the Americans and 
under sentence of death. At this point it is 
clear, though never precisely stated, that 
Harper is Washington himself. 

He was at the time Commander-in-Chief 
and I cannot think that he would run the 
risk of leaving his quarters to play the part 
of Haroun at Raschid, though it occurs to 
me that he may need to meet occasionally his 
secret Spy, a man generally regarded as work- 
ing in the English interest. He would be 
missed when he was wanted for some special 
decision, and his face, which is described as 
noble and striking would be recognised, since 


he made no attempt to alter it. Were the 
English at this date ignorant of his person. 
ality and appearance? Is there any 
authority for his going off in this way? 

2. Natty Bumppo, the hero known 4 
Leatherstocking, Pathfinder, Deerslayer, and 
Hawkeye, appears to hold several ‘‘ records” 
in literature. Who else (1) had so many 
names? (2) refused two handsome girls who 
were thrown at him? (3) has been elaborated 
by an author through five books? He begins 
as a young man and appears twice in the 
flush of manhood. Then, after taking him to 
seventy. accompanied by an old Indian friend 
of the earlier time, Fenimore Cooper goes on 
in ‘The Pioneers’ to present him as an 
emaciated veteran with ‘‘a frame that had 
endured the hardships of more than eighty 
seasons.’’ He is now only a trapper but, 
though much of his bodily power is lost, still 
refuses the restraints of civilization. Several 
pages are devoted to the touching scene of his 
death. 

Is anv other hero of fiction so amply exhi- 
bited? Dumas carries D’Artagnan through 
several volumes, but we do not see his life at 
seventy, and his death is not made into an 
elaborate scene at the end of the ‘ Vicomte 
de Bragelonne.’ 

Icenoro. 


‘* YT EEK-END.’’—A French newspaper, re- 
ferring recently to the incorporation of 
the expression “ week-end ’’ into the French 
language (the Frenchman in the street gener- 
ally pronouncing it vic-end) refers to it as 
dating from the year 1920, giving the date of 
the introduction of the same expression into 
English use as that of the year 1887, when 
the newspaper thinks that the word was used 
for the first time on the poster of a Railway 
Company advertising week-end journeys by 
rail. 
Is this assertion correct, or are there records 
of an earlier use of the composite word as 
meaning a time of relaxation out of town? 


D, C. 


PRMAN WAR SONGS.—1. 1 wonder if 
any reader could supply me with the 
words of the German ‘ Hymn of Hate’ of 
which we used to hear during the war. Was 
it sung to an old tune, or was a tune com- 
posed for it? 
2. Could anyone give the words of the song 
sung by German children of which the chorus 
is quoted by Mr. Harold Nicholson in the 





‘current Nineteenth Century (I quote from 
| memory): 
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Wir werden weiter marschieren wenn alles | ‘‘ 4 NOME.”—John Davidson wrote a 


in Scherben fallt, 
Denn heute gehért uns Deutschland, und 
morgen die ganze Welt. 
mn. UU. EB 


ARMS: IDENTIFICATION SOUGHT.— 
The following list of arms is copied from 
MS. notes in the British Museum, and I shall 


be grateful if any readers can give the names | 


of the families they represent : 

Gules a fesse and three crescents or. 

Gules three crescents or. 

Gules a fesse argent with a leopard gules 
on the fesse, 

Barry of six gules and argent. 

Or a spreadeagle sable, 

Or a chevron gules. 

Gules three crowns or. 

Gules three combs or. 

Or a chief azure and three rowels argent on 
the chief. 

Gules three garbs or a bordure engrailed or, 

Gyronny argent and gules. 

Or a lion rampant sable. 

Gules three roundels argent each charged 

with a fleur-de-lis azure. 

Or a chief gules and a spread eagle sable. 

Gules three crescents and a _ bordure en- 
grailed ermine. 


‘ ; , . a 
Gules a Catherine-wheel or. SicMa. 


STORY ABOUT WELSH SURNAMES. 

—I have read in a short Welsh parish 
history that an English judge found the 
“ab” and ‘‘ ap’ before the Welsh names 
9 tiresome that he gave an order that this 
prefix should be abrogated and the names 
simplified: ab Owen to Bowen, ap Richard 
to Prichard, ap John to Jones, and soon. I 
should be glad if any of your readers or con- 
tributors could throw any light on the truth 
oruntruth of this interesting statement; giv- 
ing the name of the Judge, and the date and 
aeasion. 

DanreL Scurtock WILLIAMs. 


“PLITTING-FEAST.”’ (See ante p. 23).— 
“ In the very interesting list of Somerset 
Dialect words contributed by Mr. W. W. 
Gut, I was struck, at the reference, by this 
word, said to denote ‘‘a meal to which 
frends are invited before removal to a new 
house.” Are, or have been, such feasts at all 
common? We are all familiar with ‘‘ house- 
warmings ’’—feasts to celebrate the settling 
into the new house; I should be glad to know 


of actual occurrences of “‘ flitting-feasts,”’ | 


tlebrating the taking leave of the old one. 
L. L. 





| exact meaning of this saying? 


pretty poem about Christmastide, end- 
ing with a reference to the magic music of 
‘“ Anomes and clarigolds.’’ The latter word 
is a perversion of “ clarichord,’’ as that is of 
‘*clavichord ’’?; but what is an anome? Can 
some reader help? 
HIBERNICUS. 


| ‘‘ PAIN BEFORE SEVEN, CLEAR BY 


ELEVEN.’’—How old is this saying? 
There seems to be a reference to it in ‘ Troilus 
and Cressida,’ III. iii. 300, where Thersites 
imitates the absurdities of Ajax: ‘If to- 
morrow be a fair day, by eleven of the clock 
it will go one way cr other.”’ 


Ricuarp Hussey. 


ADGES OF ROMAN LEGIONS (See 
elxxvi. 227, 269, 304).—Can any of your 
readers tell me the name and badge of the 
Legion stationed in Palestine to which the 
centurion belonged whose servant was healed 
by our Lord? 
Artur W. Marks. 


(OURTS OF HONOUR (See clxii. 235, s.v. 

‘Two Hundred Years Ago.’) At the re- 
ference there is an extract from the Universal 
Spectator and Weekly Journal of Saturday, 
April 1, 1732, which states that on the pre- 
vious Thursday a Court of Honour was held 
at the Hall in the College of Arms in Doc- 
tors-Commons before Dr. Isham, Judge of the 
said Court, when, after swearing in several 
proctors, Dr. Henchman the King’s Advocate 
moved the Court against a person who had 
set up Banners in Ryegate Church. Then 
in a later quotation from the same paper, 
under the same heading (ibid. 343) there is 
an extract giving an account of proceedings 
in a Court of Chivalry. 

Can any of your readers give me any infor- 
mation about these Courts and their officers, 
or refer me to books or articles giving accounts 
of them ? 


ArtTHuR W. Marks. 
Auckland, N.Z. 


OSS FAMILY.—To what family of Cross 
belonged Captain John Cross of the 52nd 
Foot, who later as Lieut.-Colonel commanded 
the 68th Foot (Durham Light Infantry) from 
1755 to 1758? 
C. 


HRASE: ‘‘ SEE NAPLES AND DIE.” 
Could any of your readers help as to the 


fs OE, ®. 
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THE MAN WHO LOST HIS WAY. 


(clxxvi. 137, 173, 193, 213, 229, 249, 283, 337; 
elxxvii. 15). 
As the supply of instances appears to 
have ceased, a rough analysis of the 
results may be attempted. Total number of 
cases of deliverance by hearing bells (in one 
case a horn): 35. In three or four more it 
is only said that a bell is rung to guide way- 
farers. Number involving a woman (in one 
case two women): 8. The rest are men or 
the sex is not specified. Distribution by 
counties: Lincs, 7; Yorks, 5; Northants, 3; 
Leics., 2; Rutland, 2; Oxon, 2; Kent, 2; I. of 
Man, 1 and a doubtful one; Notts, Cambs, 
Norfolk, Essex, Middlesex, Sussex, Berks, 
Bucks, Warwick, Worcester, Salop, Hereford 
and Somerset, 1 each. Number of occurrences 
in the more Scandinavianised districts, chiefly 
the Danelaw: 28. All but 5 of the 35 lie 
east of a line from Yorkshire to Sussex in- 
clusive, plus the one or two in the Isle of 
Man. Of these 5, 3 occur in the West Mid- 
lands. Even though the evidence may not be re- 
presentative of the whole country this undue 
easterly preponderance and paucity in Wes- 
sex is puzzling, given the usual tendency of 
such legends to diffuse themselves in every 
direction. 

There was probably a nucleus of fact some- 
where. A slightly different endowment at 
North Curry in Somerset, typical of others 
elsewhere, is more lixely to have been genuine 
than fictitious. ‘‘ Two maidens, commonlie 
called girles ’’ gave land there for ‘‘ an anni- 
versary to be sung for their souls,’’ at some 
date beyond the memories of the oldest inhabi- 
tants (aged eighty) in Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
when a commission was sent to enquire 
whether there was anv ‘‘ superstitious ringing 
of bells.’” There was also land which pro- 
vided money for the bell-ringers’ entertain- 
ment. The commemoration ‘‘ continued until 
the Latin service went down.’’ Until, that is 
to say, such practices were suppressed by the 
Reformation, unless a plausible excuse could 
be offered for them. 

W. W. Gr. 


HE STOCKS (clxxvii. 12, 51).—In this 

neighbourhood the stocks were generally 
just inside the churchyard wall or fence. I 
know this by the tales about them which were 
current seventy years ago. Later on they 
were removed to the outside of the wall, but 








that was when they had ceased to be used. The 
last time they were employed in this parish 
was about the year 1832 or 3. A certain 
cobbler of extremely bibulous propensities be. 
coming a public nuisance the parish constable 
was sent for to see what could be done. | 
remember the constable well in my young days, 
Short, stoutish and extremely powerful, a 
carpenter by trade, he picked up the cursing 
little drunkard, put him under Ris arm, took 
him into the churchyard and clapt him in 
the stocks, which had been unlocked and 
opened ready for the offender. He then shut 
the upper bar down, locked the two bars to- 
gether at the outer end and left little Blinks 
to cool down and get sober for about three 
or four hours. My father saw this when a 
little boy. I asked him if there was any 
pelting. He said no; but the village gave 
the man a verbal pelting of a very personal 
character. The constable’s daughter is still 
alive aged ninety-two. She confirmed this 
account by hearsay, as she had often heard her 
father describe the scene. 

The ordinary form of stocks was two 6 or7 
inch square posts set in the ground. Into 
these the lower bar of the stocks was morticed, 
It had four half round holes (for two culprits 
if necessary). These were cut in pairs about 
a foot apart. The upper bar was either 
hinged into the one post or so cut as to slide 
in it. It had the corresponding pairs of half 
rounds. It, too, was often made to slide up 
and down in the opposite upright. In any 
case it was fixed by a padlock and staple so 
that he who held the key alone could let 
prisoners out. The padlock was made of cop- 
per, so as not to wear out by rust. I have one 
with its copper key which had been in use 
for the stocks of a neighbouring parish. There 
are several such locks in the Town Hall of 
New Romney. : 

There is a pair of stocks in the parish 
church of Dawlish. They stand on solid 
blocks, but whether these are original or have 
been added, I am uncertain. According to the 
tradition I received, if the prisoner behaved 
himself he was given a handful of straw to sit 
on; otherwise the cold, cold earth 
was his portion. In some cases with 
mitigating circumstances a little stool 
was allowed. It was no slight pun- 
ishment. If anyone will sit on the floor 
and put his feet on a foot high stool, he will 
find after a quarter of an hour that the re 
straint and the pressure on the heel tendons 
become intolerable. 

F. Wriu1am Cock. 

Appledore, Kent. 
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E OBELISK IN MAMHEAD WOODS 

(clxxvii. 27).—Local writers are os 
that the obelisk was erected as a guide to 
vessels at sea. Although built with this praise- 
worthy object, the obelisk could not fail to be 
a memorial to the long connection, extending 
over more than two centuries, of the owner 
of the land and his ancestors, with the Mam- 
head property. The building is a solid struc- 
ture of Portland stone 100 ft. in height. The 
work was begun in 1742 by order of Mr. 
Thomas Balle, lord of the manor of Mamhead, 
a descendant of Mr. John Balle, who occurs 
there as tenant in 1536 and purchaser in 1547. 
By 1749 Thomas Balle, the last of his family, 
was dead. . 


The obelisk in Mamhead Woods was built 
in 1742 by the then owner Thomas Balle. The 
obelisk is of Portland stone, but as far as I 
know there is no legend associated with it. 
Mamhead Park is now the seat of Lord Mam- 
head of Exeter. His family name is New- 
man, and his ancestor purchased the estate 
from Balle. 

H, Tapiey-Soper. 


| ote NESBITT WHITE (clxxvii. 24).— 
This family of White was not connected 
with the Nesbitts. The author of the book of 

was a son of John White, of the Bengal 
tinil Service, by his wife Miss Matilda Den- 
ton, whom he married at Calcutta on 4 Nov., 
1784. The latter was a sister of Thomas Den- 
ton, Chief Officer of the Phoenix Indiaman. 
John White was admitted to Westminster 
School on 6 June, 1774, and became a King’s 
Scholar the following year at the age of 
thirteen. His son received his second name 
from his godfather, George Nesbitt Thompson, 
of Penton (not ‘‘Senton’’) Lodge, Hants, 
whose daughter Matilda was baptized at Cal- 
cutta on 27 Nov., 1788, at the same time as 
the White infant. 

For George Nesbitt Thompson (b. 25 Dec., 
1753; d. 13 Aug., 1831), who was Private Sec- 
retary to Warren Hastings, 9 June, 1783-31 
Jan., 1785, see Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ s.v. 
‘Powney of Milden Hall.’ Hn 


[HE DEATH OF HENRY IRETON 

(clxxvi. 287, 323, 357, 390, 429; clxxvii. 
%).—I am much obliged to Mr. E. S. pe Brer 
for his note on the Westminster Register. His 
quotations from Mercurius Politicus, etc., 
make it almost certain that Ireton died of 
Pneumonia. The clinical history there given 
over exertion, thorough 


1s characteristic : 





chilling, probably poor food, all these would 
lead to that ‘‘ cold”? and a neglected cold is 
often the first stage in pneumonia. Of course, 
pneumonia always has ‘‘ fever’’ as a symp- 
ton. Stanley says that ‘‘ probably’ Ireton 
was buried in Cromwell’s vault. He also says 
“died of the plague,’’ thus following others. 
But in no contemporary report is ‘‘ plague ” 


mentioned. F. Wrtt1am Cock, m.p. 


It is difficult to satisfy Mr. pz Beer. The 
statement in my text is borne out by the evi- 
dence produced in the Appendix, and a con- 
siderable body of evidence, which he is pleased 
to reject. He will hardly be able to deny that 
bubonic plague was raging in Ireland, 
especially at Limerick, at the very time of 
Ireton’s sudden death. Ludlow says the state 
of his health ‘‘ rendered him {Ireton] more 
liable to be infected by the contagion.’”” What 
was ‘‘the contagion ’’ if it was not plague? 

The Commissioners in Dublin were not con- 
ducting a post mortem, or filling up a bill of 
mortality, and I certainly cannot be charged 
with reflecting on their bona fides in the sug- 
gestion I made. After all, when an eminent 
public servant dies of a terrible disease, it is 
not usual, even nowadays, to be too specific 
about the cause of death. I have consulted 
the most recent revision of Firth’s ‘ Life of 
Cromwell’ and I find he retained “‘ plague 
fever ’’ which Mr, pg Beer criticises. Fever 
developing into plague is exactly what the 
evidence suggests. What other view does Mr. 
DE Beer put forward ? 

F. J. VaRrey. 


NVENTORIES WITH WILLS, LONDON 
(clxxvii, 26).—About ten years ago I was 
informed by a senior official at Somerset 
House, that inventories relating to wills 
proved in the Prerogative Court of Canter- 
bury do exist. They are not attached to the 
original wills, but kept in several hampers. 
When I asked this gentleman if these inven- 
tories had been sorted or arranged, he re- 
plied: ‘‘ No, and I do not suppose they ever 
will be.’’ 

The implication was, of course, that it is 
not the business of anyone at Somerset House 
to attend to such work. But I have often 
thought it strange that some genealogist or 
learned society has not obtained permission to 
index these most informative documents. I 
should imagine such permission could be ob- 
tained without undue difficulty, and the com- 

iler of such an index would earn the ever- 
asting gratitude of searchers and antiquaries. 


Witrrip H. Hotpen. 
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EANING OF INDIAN WORDS (elxxvii. | 


11).—The words quoted 
Croker’s ‘ Diana Barrington’ are probably 
Indian ‘vords in a very foreign garb, and 


from Mrs. | 


hence it »s no wonder that your querist cannot | 


trace thi m. 
therefore cannot tell if the context would give 
me any help. The following, however, are 


tentative identifications: ‘‘rodo’’: the 
second part -do is 2nd Pers. Pl. Imper. of 
verb dena, ‘‘to give’’; ‘‘daroo”’ is dari, 
‘““wine’’; ‘‘mowa’”’ is mahiid ‘‘a_ certain 
flower or tree] with a sweet smell’’; 
‘““saumi’’ is evidently swdmi, ‘‘ saint, hus- 


band’’; and ‘‘ chapelle khansamah’’ ap- 
} chap | ae Pp 
pears to be cha piydla, khansdma, “‘ a teacup, 
» 9 
cook. BrrEN BONNERJEA. 
Rome, Italy. 


UDOR ABBOTS WHO BECAME 
BISHOPS (clxxvi. 308, 356).—The sug- 
gestion of Mr. Forse that Barlow was a 
suffragan before he became a Diocesan Bishop 
is likely to open a fresh line of research. The 
very extensive literature relative to Parker’s 
consecration is confined to controversy re- 
garding assertions long made, and does not, 
in general, exhibit much new or helpful con- 
sideration of fresh material. In especial the 
registers of Parker’s Courts of Probate have 
not been sufficiently examined and considered. 
These contain, not only an excellent minia- 
ture of the actual installation, but the cate- 
gorical statements of Parker’s Registrars, 
Argall and others and of his Commissary, 
Walter Haddon, that Parker was consecrated, 
not on Dec. 17, the date assigned in the Lam- 
beth Register, but in the preceding week. As 
the statements in the Register ‘‘ Mellershe,”’ 
in the Probate Act Book and in the Adminis- 
tration Act Book are congruent, and as the 
registrations that follow the statement are of 
earlier date than the 17th, the inference is 
that these legal documents constitute a con- 
temporaneous and satisfactory affirmation of 
fact, made, in the course of their duties, by 
the officers to whom such record fell properly. 


J. C. WHITEBROOK. 
PECIMALS (elxxvi. 409, clxxvii. 15).—A 


friend sends me the following information 
from David Eugene Smith’s ‘ History of 
Mathematics’ (Ginn): The principle but 
not the point was known to Hindus and 
Arabs, a.p. 1100. Francesco Pellos Pelli- 
zati, a native of Nice, wrote in 1492 a com- 
mercial arithmetic in which decimals were 


used. A bar was used instead of the point. 
RicuarD Hussey. 


Who introduced that ? 


I have not read the book and | 





on 


The Place-names of Wiltshire. By J. BE, B 
Gover, Allen Mawer and F. M. Stenton, 
(English Place-name Society. Vol. XVI. 
Cambridge University Press. £1 2s. 64.), 


WILTSHIRE affords one of the most inter. 
esting examples of the light which the 
place-names of a tract of country may throw 
upon its history. One outstanding feature of 
this group of names is the high proportion 
in them of the British element. The infer. 
ence to be drawn from this agrees with what 
we may gather from the historical data. The 
Saxons who occupied Wiltshire were not men 
of the first invasion; in fact, the character 
of the place-names would, it is thought, sug. 
gest that the county was not settled under 
them until well on in the sixth century. They 
were not converted to Christianity until the 
first half of the seventh century was nearin 
its end, and their heathen state is disclo 
by several names. Nevertheless, as invaders, 
they may possibly have been comparatively 
mild of manners, and their adoption of 
British names of streams and woods, and use 
of British elements in certain hybrid com- 
pounds, has even raised the question whether 
they may not actually have adopted some 
British words into their speech. One of the 
most notable names in this connection is 
Idover, the old name for a tributary of the 
Bristol Avon, which is also found as a farm 
name; in the Ordnance Survey map of 1816, 
as the name for Somerford Bridge; and as a 
field-name, pointing to streams, in at least 
eight other places. While the first element re- 
mains uncertain, the second is the British 
word for water dubro. This appears fairly 
frequently ; take, for example, Deverill, an 
old name for the river Wylye and often a field- 
name, where the second element is to be re 
ferred to a British equivalent of the Welsh 
ial (‘‘ fertile or cultivated upland region”) 
to be found in one or two other Wiltshire 
names besides. Hoare in his ‘ History of 
Modern Wiltshire’ indulges in many curious 
conjectures on origins, with some of which 
the authors have enlivened these pages, and 
for the river Deverill he propounds the theory 
that the name is really “‘ Dive-rill,’”’ from 4 
spring which before it ‘‘ assumes the name of 
the river Wily ’’ dives under the ground for 
a considerable distance. The Wylye has 
given its name to Wilton, and s0, thee 
Wiltunscir, to Wiltshire: it is itself thought 
by Ekwall to have been named from some 
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characteristic which could be aptly indicated 
by a Welsh element gwil—now obsolete but 
surviving in sundry compounds and deriva- 
tives. It appears to denote a “trick ’’ or a 
“start,”? and, as a river-name—‘‘ the tricky 
one’’—may, we are told, refer to river-wind- 
ings, or to liability to sudden floods. We 
should ourselves have thought of rapids or 
shallows as more likely, but must confess that 
we do not know whether the Wylye is charac- 
terised by such. At any rate Ekwall’s sug- 
gestion is tentatively accepted here. 

Wiltshire presents a rather high proportion 
of names which have something curious about 
their origin or history. We mention a few 
of them. The Forty is a compound of ford 
and eg—a tract of land thrust forth into the 
marsh. On Mizmaze Hill there must once 
have been a labyrinth. Brandier furnishes 
the solitary instance from the South of the 
Northern word for a gridiron, and the name 
may signify a well-ridged field. In Erlestoke 
the earl may be Harold, for the place belongs 
to Melksham, which was held by him. An 
odd name Innox (which is, however, not alto- 
gether uncommon), receives a tentative ex- 
planation, at first sight difficult but sup- 
ported by mediaeval documents, from in hok, 
in-hooking or bringing land into cultivation. 
Bishopstrow (‘‘ bishop’s tree ’’) may be the 
0m where, according to William of Malmes- 
ury, St. Aldhelm’s pastoral staff being stuck 
in the ground was miraculously multiplied 
into a number of ash-trees. On Scratchbury 
Hill we learn that Scratch is a West Country 
name for the Devil, who may be meant here. 

Not many names derived from French have 
established themselves in Wiltshire: one of 
them is the Vennel, the old name for a road 
across Wilton Park, worth noting as the first 
instance found in southern England of a 
word in common use in the north. Brail (an 
enclosed park for beasts of the chase) is 
another derivative from French—a farm- 
name now. The one important example of 
French derivation is Devizes, a post-Conquest 
name from O.Fr. devise boundry (Latin, 
devisae) referring to the boundary between two 
hundreds which passed through the twelfth- 
century Norman castle round which the town 
of “the Devizes ’’ grew up. 

Malmesbury has a long list of forms which 
properly go back to the Irish name Maildulf, 
founder of the monastery there ; but the name 
of its best known abbot, St. Aldhelm, has 
ben confused with Maidulf to form the 
modern name. Maiden Bradley lies on the 


Deverill and was once called ‘‘ Deverell Puel- 





larum from the nuns of Amesbury who had a 
small cell there and whose presence was indi- 
cated by the translation ‘‘ Maiden ”’ when the 
place was given the name Bradley. Madding- 
ton (originally called Winterbourne) is 
another place named from the Amesbury 
nuns. Amesbury itself, the forms seem to 
make clear, derives from a personal name 
Ambre or Aembre; and the account quotes 
Geoffrey of Monmouth: ‘in monte ambrii 
qui ut ferunt fundator eiusdem olim 
extiteret.”’ Bemerton is taken to be the tun 
of the trumpeters, from O.E. bijmere. In 
Marlborough we are invited to see the barrow 
of a man called Maerla, the beorg or berge of 
the old forms not having reference to a hill— 
for the town is in a valley—but to a very 
ancient artificial mound, ‘‘ the nucleus of the 


Castle.’”? On Stonehenge — that is on the 
difficult second syllable—no conclusion is 
reached. Its explanation as ‘‘ hinge’’ (O.E. 


heneg) expressing the idea that the imposts 
“hinged’’ on the uprights, is, justly we 
think, pronounced unsatisfactory. A rather 
attractive but uncertain alternative deriva- 
tion from O.E. hen(c)gen is discussed; the 
word was used of intruments for hanging or 
torture. As is here said, ‘‘The gaunt 
framework of the trilithons might well be 
imagined to resemble a series of great gallows 
or torture-racks.’? Underditch is one of the 
few names referred to an O.E. woman’s name 
—Wzynérys; others are Méelwaru (Alder- 
bury), Bucge (Bugley)—which, however, may 
be from bugge, a goblin—and Céoliryé (Chol- 
derton). 

A most valuable feature of the work of the 
Place-name Society is the closeness with which 
it follows topographical features. This fairly 
frequently enables it to correct learned con- 
jectures as, for example, Ekwall’s explana- 
tion of Harnham from O.E. *haeren, stony, 
rocky, ruled out by topography. 

Names from plants are not very frequent ; 
but we noted Lus Hill, which may be from 
O.E. liis-porn, spindle-tree, the spindle-tree 
being common in North Wiltshire; Bentham 
and Bentley, named from bent-grass ; Cloatley, 
which would appear to be the clearing where 
burdock (O.E. claté) grows, though we are re- 
minded that in western dialect both the yellow 
water-lily and the Great Mullein are known 
by that name. Minety has been supposed to 
refer to a stream where mint grows. Box, 
according to Aubrey, probably commemorates 
‘* the Box-trees which grew there naturally, 
but now worne-out.’”? Zeals means the Wil- 
lows, or Sallies. Bedwyn has suggested to 
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Ekwall bedwine, the wild clematis, but the 
present authors, recalling that the word is 
also found as a stream-name, rather prefer a 
derivation from British *betud, birch, and 
*vindd, white. Bulford Ekwall would connect 
with O.E. bulut, ragged robin. 

Among names of birds and animals may 
be ‘‘ pink,’”’ a widely used dialectal form for 
the chaffinch ; the idea that pink-names (e.g., 
Pink Lane Farm) may be derived from it 
rather than from the personal name Pinca, is 
not altogether rejected. In Wormceliff and 
Wormwood Farm the first element gives the 
name the sinister legendary character of any- 
thing connected with dragons. The second 
element in Wormwood is shown by the old 
forms to be geard, enclosure, and the conjec- 
ture is hazarded that the name may describe 
a ‘‘ snake-infested farm,’’ while at the same 
time Aubrey has noticed that wormwood does 
actually abound there. Cheverdon perhaps 
has reference to O.E. cefer, a beetle. We are 
forbidden to take Cock Hill as containing the 
name of the bird; it is the same word for 
hillock that we find in ‘‘ haycock.’’ In Frox- 
field, however the name be interpreted, the 
frog appears: in Wexcombe, if wez is the old 
and true reading, we would seem to have 
‘* wax-valley,’’ from the presence of bees 
there, which some may think a rather unlikely 
effort in nomenclature. Laverstock, in spite 
of a guess deriving it from laefer, would seem 
better explained in the old way as the place 
frequented by larks. 

A large number of names are of feudal ori- 
gin or come from surnames of owners traced 
in parish registers or other records. Maud 
Heath’s Causeway is so called from a fifteenth- 
century character, Maud Heath, who left 
money for the maintenance of a footway; in 
Kellaways and Pinkney, which once bore 
compound names, the personal element has 
survived the place-name proper. Crouch’s 
Down is to be associated with persons in the 
fourteenth century named ‘atte Crouch ”’ 
and ‘‘ Crouch,’? who must have lived near 
the village crouch or cross, which is still 
standing. Birdlime Farm, by the corrup- 
tions of popular etymology, has been made 
out of the name of Lucia Burgelon, who 
founded a chapel which once occupied its 
site. 

The Introduction gives an excellent and 
pithy account of elements, history, topo- 
graphical and other details involved in the 
survey of the Wiltshire place-names, which, 


so the Preface sets out by telling us, is “the 
heaviest task which the Survey has 
taken since the completion of the volume qq 
the Pliace-names of Essex by Dr. P... 
Reaney.’’ One circumstance will ce 

give rise to general satisfaction: for the 
study of the field-names, by the. intervention 
and encouragement of the Director of Edney 
tion for Wiltshire, the co-operation of ninety 
schools in the county was enlisted. We ar 
told of the ‘‘ untiring labour ”’ of the teacher 
and of the value of their work. It is 
necessary to expatiate on the many-sided bene. 
fits to be expected from such co-operation, or 
to express the hope that it will be extended 
to all studies where it is in any way possible, 


Tur twelve articles which com the 
main contents of the July Quarterly Review 
include several which, treating of the present 
political situation, are, strictly speaki 9 
beyond our scope. They start off with Mr, 
Montgomery Belgion’s ‘The Vogue of 
Rumour,’ a paper one may hope will provoke 
some thoughtless people to per less 
it tells us little or nothing beyond what 
thoughtful have been pondering over for some 
time past. Dr. Olga Illner’s ‘ A Century of 
Postal Service’ is full of interesting detail 
set forth in a clear, interesting style. Mr. 
Michael Barrington’s ‘Spain, England and 
the Duke of Alba,’ concerned chiefly with the 
Spanish Ambassador, sketches sympathetic 
ally his highly diversified family background 
as well as his own activities. Then we haye 
an unsigned article on the Great Chronicle of 
London, and a paper by Mr. G. M. Young 
on ‘ The Letters of George IV.’ As we draw 
away from it the period of the Regency, with 
the two decades or so which followed it, dis- 
plays itself more and more as one character 
ised by the most curious contrasts, and illus 
tration of this character is perhaps the most 
rewarding feature in the paper. 


Norices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded 
another contributor, correspondents are fr 
aanes to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
“N. & Q. to which the letter refers. 

of 


Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free 
charge. Contributors are requested always t0 
give their names and addresses, for the 
mation of the Editor, and not n 
publication. 
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